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or beside a windowsill, writing her daily letter in a beautiful round hand, each character formed as though for engraving.
She and my grandmother made nearly everything we all wore. How the old Domestic sewing machine used to spin under Mother's tiny foot on the treadle! She would sing as she sewed, and was never too busy to stop and help us with French or music or anything except arithmetic or algebra. On these subjects she would say: "Wait until your father comes. I never bothered with figures."
She was educated when young ladies pkyed the guitar, read French, embroidered and sang to the accompaniment of the harpsichord.
From this sheltered, busy life, with the care of a big house, she came to Washington to a small apartment with nothing to do, and with only her memories to haunt the empty days. But she never repined, only saying that she would have to depend on us now that Father was gone, and we must not expect her to decide things, for it made her nervous and unhappy. And it was to us all the greatest privilege to shield her and her gentle spirit from anything that chilled or wounded it.
Three years passed and then, in January, 1908, after a brief illness my husband died, and I was left with an active business either to maintain or to liquidate, upon which all of my income was dependent. I had had no experience in business affairs, and hardly knew an asset from a liability. My husband had not even had the business all by himself long enough to pay off his indebtedness to his father's estate and his uncle from whom he had bought it, and to the brother whose share he also had bought.
I was immediately faced with the decision whether to continue the business alone, take in a partner, or close it up for what I could get. Aside from my own problems, there was the responsibility I felt to employees who had been with the firm for twenty or thirty years. Also there were my own three brothers, who would be without positions, and on